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For “ Tue Frenv.” 
Incidents and Reflections —No. 232. 


The incidents collected in this paper are all 
instructive in one direction or another, but in 
most cases the reader can supply appropriate 
reflections from his own mind. 


AvoID FRETTINGs.—“ W hat a pity it is,” said 
a grazier to a small farmer who had just entered 
on a little farm, “that that pasture of yours is 
so overrun with thistles!” “It is a pity,” was 
the reply of the small farmer; “but if I fret 
myself into a consumption, it will not free the 
thistles out of the ground; so I will try whether 


labor and good management will not put it into 
better order.” 


Be PREPARED.—A few years ago the keeper 
of alife-saving station on the Atlantic coast, found 
that his supply of powder had given out. The 
nearest village was two or three miles distant, and 
the weather was inclement. He concluded that 
it was not “ worth the while to go so far ex- 

ressly for such a trifle;” he would wait for a 

w days before sending for a supply. That 
night a vessel was wrecked within sight of the 
station. A line could have been given to 
the crew, if he had been able to use the 
mortar; but he had no powder. He saw the 
drowning men one by one in his sight, knowing 
that he alone was to blame. 


Lazy PEOPLE TAKE MOST TROUBLE.—There 
was @ man in the town where I was born, who, 
being lazy-minded, used to steal all his firewood 
instead of working for it. He would get up on 
cold nights and go and take it from his neigh- 
bor’s wood-piles. A computation was made, and 
it was found that he spent more time and worked 
harder than if he had earned it in an honest 
way.— American. 


PRoGRESS, APPARENT, NOT REAL.—When 

ptain Parry and his party were in search of 
the North Pole, after travelling several days 
with sledges over a vast field of ice, on taking a 
careful observation of the Pole-star, the painful 
discovery was made, that while they were appar- 
ently advancing towards the Pole, the ice-field 
on which they were travelling was drifting to 
the south, and bringing them nearer to the verge, 
not of the Pole, but of destruction. 


It is related of Abraham Lincoln that, when 
was a young man, he boarded with a deacon, 


who came one night to his room and told him to 
rise, for the stars were falling, and the judgment 
day had come. Young Lincoln rose and looked 
out of the window, and, sure enough, the stars 
seemed to be falling in showers. But when he 
looked away towards the celestial distances, far 
above the flying meteors, he saw the grand old 
constellations firm in their places, shining just 
as he had seen them from his childhood. So he 
returned quietly to his bed, feeling that there 
was nothing to fear, that all was well. 


P. Jones, in his Annals of Oneida County, N. 
Y. says :— 

Remsen Village in Oneida Co., N. Y., was 
formerly conspicuous for its intemperance, and 
the means it furnished to its own and the neigh- 
bering inhabitants. A respectable merchant, 
who has now banished alcoholic drinks from his 
store, informed the author that at one time he 
retailed three thousand five hundred gallons of 
whiskey in five months. He said, “Such was 
the press, that we did not stop to measure, for 
when a customer brought a keg, we inquired its 
capacity, placed it under the tap, and filled it, 
rolled it away, and under with another.” “ Yes,” 
said a partner, who was sitting by, “ and we did 
not make one penny by all this liquor traffic, for 
at the same time we were retailing goods on 
credit, and with our strong drinks we sent out 
among our customers such a flood of bankruptcy, 
ruin, and death, that in the end we lost more 
than we made by it.” The temperance reform 
has performed wonders for Remsen. 


DETECTION, STRANGE MEANS OF.—Once, in a 
certain part of Germany, a box of treasure that 
was being sent by railway was found to have 
been opened and emptied of its contents, and 
filled with stones and rubbish. The question 
was, who was the robber? Some sand was found 
sticking to the box and a clever mineralogist, 
having looked at the grains of sand through his 
microscope, said that there was only one station 
on the railway where there was that kind of 
sand. Then they knew that the box must have 
been taken out at that station, and so they found 
out who was the robber. The dust under his feet, 
where he had set down the box to open it was a 
witness against him. 


John Foster, in one of his thoughtful essays, 
says — 

“If a reflective aged man were to find at the 
bottom of an old chest—where it had lain for- 
gotten fifty years—a record which he had writ- 
ten of himself when he was young, simply and 
vividly describing his whole eat and pursuits, 
and reciting verbatim many passages of the 
language which he sincerely uttered, would he 
not read it with more wonder than almost eve 
other writing could at his age inspire? He 
would half lose the assurance of his own identity 
under the impression of this immense dissimilar- 
ity. It would seem as if it must be the tale of 
the juvenile days of some ancestor, with whom 
he had no connection but that of name.” 


MIND, NOT TO BE LEFT UNTILLED.—Thelwall 


thought it very unfair to influence a child’s mind 
by inculcating any opinions before it should have 
come to years of discretion and be able to choose 
for itself. I showed him my garden and told 
him it was my botanical garden. “How so?” 
said he, “It is covered with weeds.” “Oh,” I 
replied, “that is only because it has not yet come 
to its age of discretion and choice. The weeds 
you see have taken the liberty to grow, and I 
thought it unfair in me to prejudice the soil 


towards roses and strawberries.—Coleridge’s Table 
Talk. 


In 1821, Nathan Hunt, of North Carolina 
paid a religious visit to Great Britain. His min- 
istry was very powerful and effective. Wm. 
Allen, in his memoranda, thus speaks of it:— 

“It seemed to make a great impression; he 
compared the enemy of souls to a spider, who 
first wound his web round one leg of his prey, 
then went away, and returning again, seized 
upon another thus pursuing his victim until it 
was completely powerless, and then he poisoned it. 
Many were affected, and I think his communi- 
cation will long be remembered.” 





For “ Tue Frrenp.” 
Joshua Evans, 
(Continued from page 395 ) 

1796. Third Mo. 15th.—I attended the Meet- 
ing at Moorestown, and sat with a committee 
who had under consideration the subject men- 
tioned in the Yearly Meeting’s minutes; relative 
to a worldly spirit, &c. I had some close labor 
touching “ this root of all evil,” the love of money. 
It seems to go hard with some old folks, and 
those who are eagerly pursuing outward wealth. 
So secure were some, they were ready to say, 
“Touch me not.” But I told them, “ Joseph, or 
little David was yet alive; therefore let no man’s 
heart fail him.” The next day, at Upper Eves- 
ham Meeting, I had to speak of dangers that 
may happen, if the watchmen fall asleep, and 
give not the alarm at the approach of the enemy. 
It appeared that now a worldly spirit was ad- 
vancing fast into our Society, and for want of 
faithful, wakeful watchmen, many, with their 
sons and their daughters, are likely to be taken 
captive; the rich are getting more riches, but 
the poor are oppressed; and I believed the time 
loudly called Re an alteration; and that now 
rye and corn sold for so high a price, and other 
things high also, Friends’ example in moderation 
might be loud preaching, even if we could sub- 
mit to supply the poor at one-third lower than 
the highest price, what a pleasant savor it would 
yield in the country round us. These sentiments 
it seemed right for me to press home to my 
friends closely. 

17th.—Attending Haddonfield Meeting, I had 
to mention the manner in which we ruled the ox 
and the ass, which are bought with our money, 
and therefore ought to be subject under us, to 
come or to go at our bidding. But ourselves, 
who are bought at a higher price, by the Saviour 
of the world, do not obey Him as our Great 
Master, nor keep his holy law. Thus, are we not 


i 





more stubborn than the brutes? If the brutes 
obey not, we give them stripes. And must not 
the Lord chastise us for disobedience? We 
may consider for ourselves. As we whip harder 
for the second offence, may we not look for the 
same measure ourselves, if still disobedient? As 
the inhabitants of this place have been lately 
visited by the rod of sickness, and many num- 
bered to the silent grave, of different ages and 
sexes, and have not some been raised as from 
the grave and spared longer, who have made 
promises of amendment in their affliction, yet 
— not kept them? Will not the Lord visit 
it again by sword, famine or pestilence? I had 
to press these things for close consideration. 

19th.—I have several times visited a sick 
Friend, who said she felt a sweet calm; that she 
had all she could look for, death was no terror; 
adding, “Oh, how trying would a wounded con- 
science be at such a time as this!” 

24th.—I was at Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, 
as poor and low, I thought, as I ever felt myself. 
Next day at our Quarterly Meeting, I thought 
it right to mention the situation of two old Jer- 
sey Indians near us, one of whom is about eighty 
years old, and the other blind, about sixty, for 
whom I have been concerned, that they may be 
properly cared for. A committee was appointed 
to attend to their case. 

26th.—Attending our General Spring Meet- 
ing in Philadelphia. I believe it was a favored 
season, remarkably so. Our English friends, 
Deborah Darby and Rebecca Young attended, 
being nearly ready to return after accomplish- 
ing their religious visit in America ; our Friends 
Samuel Emlen, William Savery and two women 
Friends, going over with them; they all ob- 
tained certificates at this meeting. 

Sitting with the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
I was concerned to open my sentiments concern- 
ing the propriety of taking the situation of our 
Jersey Indians under care, as well as those more 
remote from our dwellings: as 1 remember to 
have heard my father often mention the Indians’ 
kindness to our predecessors in the Jerseys, 
when they were few, and the Indians many. 

Fourth Mo. 3rd.—I attended a meeting, held 
in a school-house, over Cooper’s Creek, a large 
and solid meeting, which ended well. On the 
5th I had a meeting at a school-house, near 
Gloucester, not very large on account of a burial 
and visited four families in the afternoon; and 
the next day five families, which closed our visit 
to families of Newtown, meeting about ninety, to 
our comfort and the satisfaction of those visited, 
for aught that appeared. 

10th.—I have visited several other sick persons, 
not without a reward, and had two pretty large 
meetings in school-houses to good satisfaction. 

11th.—At our Monthly Meeting, I laid before 
my Friends the continuance of a concern, to 
pay a farther visit within the governments of 
New York and Canada, which was referred to 
the next meeting. 

13th.—Visiting sick people, of whom there 
are many; and some die at short warning. To 
me the season seems alarming, and I fear hard- 
ness of heart increaseth ; with extortion in high 
prices, as though there would not be a living for 
the — Oh, the worldly spirit which prevails. 
Will not the Lord be angry, and stretch forth 
his hand more severely ? 

15th.—Again I have visited several who were 
under deep bodily infirmity, the state of whom 
caused serious contemplation concerning some 
circumstances. Some are falling out with one 
another by the way, contending about things 
which appear to be of so little worth in a dying 


THE FRIEND. 


hour, that there is no name of small enough 
value to call them by. Oh, that all would try 
to be rich in good works! 

17th.—I thought I saw the enemy had made 
an inroad amongst us by stirring up discord, and 
setting Friends at variance with one another in 
strong parties, both pleading they were right, 
when it appeared to me both were wrong, and 
gave way too much to thinking evil. For this 
I was grieved, and labored with both to be at 
peace. The love of the world was the beginning 
of this: when that prevails, such are its fruits. 

19th—I have been visiting the sick; was 
humbled under a sense of the speedy call from 
time to eternity, in this day of too general de- 
pravity. Many trying days I have to pass 
through, perhaps all for my good; these are not 
joyous, but if they the better prepare me for the 
Lord’s work, his will be done. At Pilesgrove 
Meeting, the 21st, I was enabled to do what I 
believed to be my part, faithfully. The next 
day was at a place where a marriage-dinner was 
soon to be provided for my youngest son. I had 
to open my mind on the subject of such enter- 
tainments freely, and with some weight pressing 
the necessity of true moderation, and advising 
against what has crept in relating to the cere- 
mony of particular waiting on the bride and 
groom so called. My advice had a place in the 
minds of those concerned. The company at 
that marriage was small. I attended, and was 
pleased to see a good degree of right order ob- 
served. Much loose and disorderly conduct at 
marriages might be prevented by timely care, 
which should be exercised by Friends rightly 
concerned, whether elder or younger. 

25th.—For some days, sorrows, trials and 
grievous temptations have attended; yet, I be- 
lieve, I had some service amongst the poor 
afflicted widows and fatherless children, in and 
near Salem, whom I have visited. At Salem 
Monthly Meeting next day, I had much labor 
both in men’s and womens’ apartment to good 
satisfaction. 

I have had to review the vanity which pre- 
vails with the young people of our time, and the 
avarice and extortion that seem visible among 
older ones, which produce mournful feelings. 
Nor has it felt pleasant to my exercised mind, 
to observe so much of the free use of silk for 
clothing in our country, which is so plentiful 
for wool and flax ; might not these seem to be 
sufficient on many occasions without showing 
the desire of over-much delicacy. I have been 
at Greenwich and Woodbury Meetings, where 
a was perceived. I fear the Truth is at a 
ow ebb among too many of us. 

Fifth Mo.—I have apprehended the hearts of 
many professors resemble the stony ground ; so 
that although favor to them is renewed, for want 
of depth in root, they fall into old customs 
again. 

Close work in answering the queries in our 
Preparative Meeting. I feared that evasive 
answers to them would be likely to become a 
snare. 

8th.—I had to minister sound Truths, though 
it seemed hard work, and hard for people to 
hear ; yet I hope our meeting ended well to-day. 
Next day was our Monthly Meeting, where my 
concern mentioned last month was united with, 
and a certificate granted according to my pros- 
signed with unanimity. The day following, 

had a desire to see a number of Friends come 
together at a suitable time and place, who had 
let in hardness, one against another; which de- 
sire prevailed, so that a time was fixed, all uniting 
therewith, except one person, who had lost his 


right amongst us. He went to the others with 
view to discourage their attending, and then 
told me that he had seen them; that they did 
not purpose to attend, neither did he. I said he 
might use his pleasure, I intended to go to the 
place, and if none came I could sit quietly by 
myself, and had nothing prepared to say; yet, 
at the same time, the Friends all came, except 
that man’s wife, and we had a favored season, 
which had a uniting tendency. I could say | 
was thankful for it, that I loved them, and did 
believe they loved me. 

12th.—The time is near approaching that] 
must leave near connections and all again, and 
become as a pilgrim, which, I think, is for the 
cause of Truth and good of souls. Taking leaye 
of my friends in much love, at our Week-da 
Meeting. many tears were shed. After I left 
home I found my mind secretly turned to try to 
be at Bordentown, and getting there, I had cause 
to believe it was right, though I see but little way 
before me. 

15th.—On First-day I was at a pretty | 
meeting there; and at Trenton another in the 
afternoon. The last, especially, was a favored 
season. I was now a little revived, believing I 
was in my proper place thus far. The next day, 
at Lamberton, where is no religious meeting held, 
or Meeting-house of any sect, I had a large meet- 
ing in an empty store-house, and feeling my 
heart so much enlarged in love to the people, 
I seemed constrained to stand near two hours on 
my feet, which almost surprised me, it having 
been uncommon with me to stand above half so 
long. This was a highly favored season, and 
many hearts were tendered ; my mind was also 
bowed in thankful reverence before my Divine 
Master. Many of different ranks, both black 
and white, came to take leave of me, with tears 
trickling down—my tears also were mingled 
with theirs. It seaby was a comfortable time. 
A more solid meeting, or greater attention, I 
think I never saw before at any time or place, 
than what was observable here on this occasion. 

Next day, travelling to Rahway, I thought 
none had to feel more of inward poverty than 
poor me; yet as the Lord is not wanting to assist 
his devoted ones in the needful time, there is no 
cause for murmuring. 

(To be continued.) 


For “ Tue Frienp.” 
Liberty of the Spirit. 

When He, the Spirit, is come, He will guide 
you into all truth, will take of the things of 
mine and show them unto you. And the 
promise is that the Father and the Son will 
take up their abode with his believing children. 
The Spirit is to convince the world of sin, of 
righteousness and of judgment. “Friends have 
ever made the work of the Holy Spirit in their 
hearts one of their prominent doctrines, believ- 
ing that it convicts the unregenerate for sin, 
and leads, as well as comforts, the redeemed 
child of God. At the time George Fox com- 
menced his public ministry, history tells us, 
that many held the doctrine, that a certain 
part of the human family were ordained to sal 
vation, and part to eternal destruction. George 
Fox thought that the Holy Spirit visits every- 
body, and makes salvation possible to everyone, 
as there is a willingness to close in with the vist 
tation of the dayspring from on high. R. Barclay 
speaks of the seed of God in the heart, says it 8 
no part or parcel of our nature, but an eman® 
tion from God; or, in other words, visitation; 
and quickens into life as we receive it. 


Apostle told the Galatians that the Gospd 
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which he preached, he received “ by the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ,” and to the Ephesians he 
exhorts: “ Awake thou that sleepest and arise 
from the dead, and Christ will give thee light.” 
And He says to the Corinthians, “Know ye 
not that Christ Jesus is in you, except ye 

reprobates.” Perhaps no branch of the Chris- 
tian Church, more than the Society of Friends, 
places stress upon the privilege of being led 
and guided by the Holy Spirit, that the true 
ublic ministry has its origin from this source, 
that Christ is not only head over his Church, 
but head over all things to his Church, that if 
anything is revealed to another that sitteth by, 


the first is to hold his peace. 


GeorGE Briaes. 
New Sharon, Iowa. 





The Moral Question Involved in the Public 
Service—A man who filled up his store or fac- 
tory with workmen chosen because they agreed 
with him as to the tariff or State’s rights, and 
changed whenever their places were needed for 
more effective political workers, would probably 
get into a strait-jacket even before he got into 
bankruptcy. But to a moralist there would be 
a vast difference between his behavior and simi- 
lar conduct on the part of a President, or Gov- 
ernor, or Mayor. After all, he would be but 
doing as he chose with his own; unless he en- 
dangered the rights of his creditors or the com- 
fort of his family, the worst to be said of him 
would be that he was a fool for his pains. If, 
during his absence, however, his trusted manager 
or foreman were to deal thus with his interests, 
the most charitable critic would recognize in the 
latter something worse than a fool. His conduct 
might not be a crime, while the larceny or em- 
bezzlement of his employer's goods would be; 
but this is only because for so unlikely a form 
of moral obliquity no law has made provision; 
it would be equally abhorrent to right-thinking 
men, equally dangerous to society. And this is 
precisely the conduct of every public officer who 
creates a vacancy or makes an appointment for 
personal or partisan gain. A President who de- 
prives the country of an upright and competent 
officer, to meet the views and advance the ends 
of selfish and unscrupulous political intriguers, 
is no less blameworthy than one who should give 
them the public moneys; he may be, indeed, 
less keenly conscious of his guilt, if he has lived 
long years in a moral atmosphere poisoned by 
the malaria of “spoils” politics, but while he 
has any honor or conscience left he will feel 
ashamed of what he has done. 

The question is equally clear if regarded in 
another aspect. All thoughtful and patriotic 
men agree that bribery, more or less direct and 
more or less open, in connection with elections, 
is a great and growing evil, although it is no 
less evident that this evil can be much more 
readily recognized and denounced than reme- 
died. But it is a perfectly legitimate and logi- 
cal outeome of the spoils system in politics, and 
cannot be consistently condemned > any one 
who approves of using appointments to influence 

litical action or reward partisan service. 
Whether a “ worker” is paid by a check or by 
a sinecure—whether a man’s vote is bought for 
85 or for the chance to dawdle a fortnight at 
street-sweeping, can make no difference as to the 
right or wrong of the matter; or rather, while 
the man bribed is equally guilty, whatever the 
form of his reward, it is surely more odious and 
more noxious to bribe with what is the people’s 
than with what is one’s own, to purchase suf- 
frages or influence at the taxpayers’ cost than 


to pay for these out of the corrupter’s pocket.— 
From a Paper read by Charles J. Bonaparte, of 
Baltimore, on “Civil Service Reform as a Moral 
Question.” 





For “‘ Tue Frienpv.” 


Hylton’s Sand Pit. 


Near the place where the Pensaukin Creek 
empties into the Delaware River (a few miles 
above Philadelphia), it is bordered by high 
banks of sand and clay, which have been found 
to have a commercial value, and are largely 
quarried. The near proximity of a railroad 
(a branch of which extends into the quarry), 
aud the presence of a navigable stream, so re- 
duce the cost of shipping the material, that it 
has become a source of much profit to the 
owner, and many thousands of tons are annually 
sent away. 

On the 27th of the Sixth Month I visited the 
locality, and examined the layers of gravel, 
sand and clay, which have been revealed by 
the excavation. Much of the sand contains 
a small proportion of clayey material diffused 
through it, which gives it sufficient tenacity to 
render it available for making the moulds in 
which iron castings are made. 

The clay is mostly white, being an impure 
kaolin, of which fire-bricks are made. This 
formed a thick bed at the base of the diggings. 

These pits are situated in the eretaceous forma- 
tion, so called from the Latin word ereta, mean- 
ing chalk. This name was given to this geo- 
logical formation, because in England it con- 
tains great beds of chalk. Although this ma- 
terial is not found in our New Jersey deposit, 
yet there are other features in common, par- 
ticularly the kinds of fossil plants or animals, 
which it contains, which shows that it belongs 
to the same place in the geological map which 
has been given tothe chalk districts of England. 

In New Jersey this formation includes a belt 
or strip of country which stretches obliquely 
across the State from Raritan Bay, on the north- 
east, to the head of Delaware Bay, on the 
southwest. The northwesterly part of the cre- 
taceous formation contains the beds of plastic 
clays, which include fire-clays and _potter’s 
clays; and the southeasterly part is marked by 
various beds of marl and sand. All these 
strata are disposed in regular beds, and lie 
smooth and parallel like the leaves of a book, 
apparently never having been disturbed since 
they were first deposited in the ocean. The 
clay beds are the lowest, and on these lie the 
marl and sands. 

The whole of southern New Jersey, south of a 
line extending from Trenton to the mouth of 
the Raritan River, is covered with material 
derived from pre-existing rocks, which have 
been broken up, ground and sorted, mainly by 
the action of water. They cover up the sub- 
jacent rocks to the depth of many hundred 
feet. What a wonderful view does this give us 
of the extent of those processes by which the 
Almighty Creator has prepared the earth for 
the habitation and convenience of man! When 
the deposition of these strata began, southern 
New Jersey must have formed part of the 
ocean; and in course of time the deposited 
material accumulated to the thickness of nearly 
800 feet. After this deposition had ceased, the 
whole of this ancient shore has been elevated 
nearly 400 feet above the ocean level. This 
uplifting was done gently, without disturbing 
the relative positions of the strata of clay, marl, 
sand, ete. 

After this surface was raised above the ocean 


level, the action of the elements gave it the 
diversified appearance it now presents. The 
streams which form the drainage system of the 
State, gradually cut their channels deeper and 
deeper, and washed out the loose material over 
which they flowed. The hills, which are left, 
such as Mt. Holly, Arney’s Mount, ete. were 
probably at one time only a part of the general 
level, and have been brought into, prominence 
by the surrounding material being washed 
away. 

But in following the train of thought sug- 
gested by the layers of sand, gravel and clay, I 
have wandered from the diggings themselves. 
The steep sand banks were pierced with hun- 
dreds of holes of the bank swallow or sand 
martin; and crowds of the little birds were fly- 
ing about in the air, and occasionally entering 
the holes. These are pierced to the depth of 
about 2 feet, and the nest placed at the ex- 
tremity. Nuttall says they raise two broods in 
the year, the first of which comes forth towards 
the end of the Fifth Month. This bird has a 
wide range in the United States, and is com- 
mon to Europe and South Africa. They leave 
our latitude for the South in the early part of 
the Tenth Month. 

The Pensaukin flows through a wide marsh, 
which its own waters have excavated, and 
which is flooded by the tides from the Dela- 
ware and across this a causeway has been con- 
structed, by which the traveller can comfortably 
journey; and along whieh I made my way to 
the railroad station. 





For “ Tue Frienp.” 
“These are they which follow the Lamb, whitherso- 
ever He goeth.” Rev. xiv. 4. 


When wandering o’er the craggy steep or seek- 
ing scanty pasture in desert place, whilst at times 
the storms of passion or of sin in thunder claps 
assail, or the noon-tide heat o’erburdens life, 
what voice is this I hear? which in the lull is 
heard, “Come unto me.” Its gladly welcome 
sound comes home to my weary soul, and I ery, 
“Where art thou O my Lord?” It is the Good 
Shepherd who thus seeks and calls for his stray 
lamb. He now invites me to his fold. He heals 
my wounds and calms my fears. My soul doth 
hear and cling to Him, who sweetly folds me in 
his bosom. He swiftly bears me ’ paths un- 
known, o’er rocks and defiles deep, to that seclu- 
ded fold, where rest his flock in pastures green, 
whilst living waters flow, wherewith to quench 
their thirst. He says to me, “ My sheep do hear 
my voice, and they do follow me. My peace I 
give to them. When warring words or anxious 
doubts assail they flee to me. I teach them all 
that they require to know, and if to pastures new 
I lead them, they still obey my voice and follow 
me.” My heart responding said, “O Lord! 
open thou mine ear, to hear thy voice, and mine 
eye to see thee in thy ways. Subdue my stub- 
born will that I may truly say ‘Thy will, not 
mine be done.’ Shew to me the place where 
thou makest thy flock to lie down at noon, so 
shall I abide in thy love, and thy good spirit 
shall dwell in me.” W. W. B. 


oo 


To allude to people’s deficiencies, mistakes, 
weaknesses and faults, when no good result is 
likely to follow, is no tribute to truth, but a 
great breach of good-will and politeness. Qn 
the other hand, to emphasize their good points, 
to give honest praise, to express freely the sym- 
pathy and pleasure that are really felt, is both 


kind and truthful. 
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For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.”’ 


Orange Street Meeting-House. 


Although the Orange Street Meeting-house is 
a comparatively modern structure, having been 
erected in 1832, as indicated by the date stone 
in the eastern wall of the building, yet the site 
upon which it stands has long been identified 
with Friends. The plot of ground of which the 
site is a part, originally contained three acres 
and about twenty-two perches, and was bounded 
by Spruce and Locust and Seventh and Eighth 
streets and the southwest angle of Washington 
Square. The lot was L shaped like the original 
burial ground at Arch and Fourth streets, and 
the exterior lines of approximately similar 
length. Whether this was by design or a coin- 
cidence, does not appear. 

The property was purchased in 1774 for a 
burial ground from the Penn family, the price 
fixed being £500 and five shillings a year 
quit rent. Owing to the decease of Thomas 
Penn in 1775 and the difficulties incident to the 
American revolution, the title was not perfected 
until 1785. In the Eleventh Month of that year, 
a patent for the tract was issued by the Supreme 
Executive Council of Pennsylvania to James 
Pemberton and others, the grant being “for 
the purposes of a burial ground and other re- 
ligious uses.” The consideration finally paid 
was £719.8.8. equal to about two thousand 
dollars. 

In 1788 a portion of the ground, one hun- 
dred feet square frontage on Seventh street, and 
probably at the corner of Spruce street, was 
enclosed and prepared for burial purposes. The 
residue of the lot was rented out at £12 for the 
season, probably for a pasture field. The first 
interment, and probably the only one, seems to 
have been that of a child, and was made about 
New Year’s Day, 1789. The grave was shallow, 
but the water collected so that the body could 
not be lowered into it “to the no small discom- 
posure of the attending relatives and friends.” 
A general examination of the ground was then 
made by sinking pits in various places, with the 
result that, in each instance, water was found 
at the depth of three feet from the surface. 

It was very apparent that the ground was 
not suitable for burial purposes. There was 
an underlying bed of clay which held the water 
and prevented it from soaking away. It was 
concluded, however, to attempt to remedy the 
difficulty by digging a well six feet in diameter, 
in the centre of that part of the lot which had 
been enclosed. This well was walled and 
securely arched over. But the plan was not 
successful, and the use of the ground for burial 
purposes was in consequence abandoned. This 
seems to have been as early as 1795, and a part 
of the lot, probably the Seventh street front, 
was sold. This left a frontage on Spruce street 
of 252 feet, which the Monthly Meeting directed 
to be disposed of in 1801. 

In 1814, the plan of using a portion of this 
lot for a site for a meeting-house, seems to have 
been first suggested, and the Monthly Meeting 
for the Southern District adopted it. Upon 
conferring with the other three Monthly Meet- 
ings, the Middle and Northern Districts readily 
fave their consent to the plan, but the Western 

Jistrict objected and declined to approve. The 
whole scheme was, in consequence, indefinitely 
postponed. 

In 1817, a partition was made between the 
Monthly Meetings of a considerable part of the 
real estate owned by them, which had previously 
been held in common. ‘This partition does not 
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appear to have been based upon an equal divi- 
sion of values, but rather to meet the exigencies 
of different meetings, and to provide for the 
more convenient management of the different 
estates. 

A part of this management was the convey- 
ance to trustees for the Southern District of a 
lot of ground at the northeast corner of Eighth 
and Orange streets, 176 feet on Eighth street 
and 252 feet on Orange street, “for the purpose 
of procuring a site and erecting a new meeting- 
house,” with the provision that if such new 
meeting-house were not erected, and a meeting 
established therein within fifteen years, then the 
whole lot should again become the joint property 
of all the Monthly Meetings in the city. 

In 1821, the subject of building a meeting-house 
on this site was revived, and the Southern District 
Monthly Meeting which now had control of the 
lot, decided to sell the Eighth street front, the 
proceeds of which sale, it was estimated, would 
be sufficient in amount to defray the cost of 
erecting a new building of ample size, and in- 
closing the grounds with a substantial brick 
wall. In accordance with this decision, the 
front on Eighth street was sold for about 
fifteen thousand dollars, which left a lot about 
140 feet square for the meeting-house site. Im- 
mediately after this, the committee who had 
charge of making the sale, was instructed to 
prepare a pian for a house, with estimates of the 
probable cost. The committee reported in the 
Twelfth Month, 1822, a plan for a building, 
similar in size and arrangement to the old one 
on Pine street, and estimated the whole cost 
would not exceed fourteen thousand dollars. 
The subject received the further consideration 
of several succeeding Monthly Meetings, but it 

was finally decided “best not to proceed any 
further therein,” at that time. 

For some years no steps were taken toward 
the erection of the proposed new building. It 
is probable that the difficulties then agitating 
the Society were an obstacle. After the separa- 
tion of 1827, the subject again claimed the at- 
tention of the Monthly Meeting, and in the 
Ninth Month, 1829, it was decided to provide 
materials for the proposed structure, and to 
have them deposited on the Orange street lot. 
A difficulty occurred, however, in procuring 
possession of it, which involved delay. These 
difficulties being unmoved, the Monthly Meet- 
ing in the Second Month, 1832, decided to _pro- 
ceed with the building, and so rapidly did it 
progress, that it was nearly ready for occupancy 
in the Tenth Month following. The first meet- 
ing held in the new house was opened on the 
first First- -day in the Twelfth Month, 1832, 
with the approbation of the Quarterly Meeting. 

The total cost of the new structure, including 
the enclosure and improvements of the grounds, 
was about twenty-two thousand dollars. The 
building is so well-known, that a description of 
it is not thought necessary. It may be inci- 
dentally stated, that the sales of those portions 
of the lot, not reserved as a site for the Orange 
Street Meeting-house, produced a very large 
sum of money to the Society. The cost of erect- 
ing the building was almost entirely realized 
from the proceeds of the sale of a portion of the 
Eighth street front, whilst about fifty thousand 
dollars was obtained for other parts of it, out of 
which the Western Burial Ground on Sixteenth 
street was paid for, as well as other valuable 
property. Thus an investment of about two 
thousand dollars in 1785, had in less than half 
a century increased nearly, if not quite, fifty 
fold. G. V 


SELEctep, 


A HUNDRED YEARS FROM NOW. 


The surging sea of human life 
Forever onward rolls, 

Bearing to the eternal shore 
Each day its freight of souls ; 

But though our bark sail bravely on 
Pale death sits at the prow, 

And few shall know we ever lived, 
A hundred years from now. 


Oh mighty human brotherhood, 
Why fiercely war and strive, 

While God’s great world has ample space 
For every thing alive? 

Broad fields uncultured and unclaimed, 
Are waiting for the plongh 

Of progress, that should make them bloom 
A hundred years from now. 


Why should we toil so earnestly 
In life’s short narrow span, 

On golden stairs to climb so high 
Above our brother man? 

Why blindly at an earthly shrine 
Our souls in homage bow ? 

Our gods will rust, ourselves be dust, 
A hundred years from now. 


Why prize so much the world’s applanse? * 
Why dread so much its blame? 

A fleeting echo is its voice 
Of censure or of fame ; 

The praise that thrills the heart, the scorn, 
That dyes with shame the brow, 

Will be as long-forgotten dreams 
A hundred years from now. 


Earth’s empires rise and fall, O time! 
Like breakers on thy shore, 
They rush upon thy rocks of doom, 
Are seen—and seen no more; 
The starry wilderness of worlds 
That gem night’s radiant brow, 
Will light the skies for other eyes, 
A hundred years from now. 


Oh thou, before whose sleepless eyes 
The past and future stand 

An open page, like babes we cling 
To thy protecting hand; 

Change, sorrow, death are naught to us, 
If we may safely bow 

Beneath the shadow of thy throne: 
A hundred years from now. 


a ee 


SELECTED. 


INTRA, MINTRA, CUTRA, CORN. 


Ten small hands upon the spread, 
Five forms kneeling beside the bed, 
Blue eyes, Black eyes, Curly head, 


Blonde, Brunette; in a glee and a glow, 
Waiting the magic word. Such a row, 
Seven years, six years, five, four, two. 


Fifty fingers, all in a line, 
( Yours are thirty and twenty are mine) 
Ten sweet eyes that sparkle and shine. 


Motherly Mary, age of ten, 
Evens the finger tips again, 
Glances along the line—and then— 


“ Intra, mintra, cutra, corn, 


Apple seed and apple thorn, 
ire, brier, limber lock, 
Three geese in a flock, 
Ruble, roble, rabble and rout, 
Y. 0. U. T— 
Out!” 


Sentence falls on Curly head; 
One wee digit is ‘gone and dead,” 
Nine-and-forty left on the spread. 


“Tntra, mintra,” the fiat goes, 
Who'll be taken, nobody knows, 
Only God may the lot dispose. 


Is it more than a childish play ? 
Still you sigh and turn away. 
Why? What pain in the sight, I pray. 


Ah, too true. “As the fingers fall, 
One by one, at the magic call, 
Till, at the last, chance reaches all, 
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So in the fateful days to come, 
The lot shall fall in many a home 
That breaks a heart and fills a tomb. 


Shall fall, and fall, and fall again, 
Like a Law, that counts our love but vain ; 
Like a Fate, unheeding our woe and pain. 


One by one—and who shall say 
Whether the lot may fall this day, 
That calleth of these dear babes away ?” 


True, too true. Yet hold, dear friend ; 
Evermore doth the lot depend 
On Him who loved, and loves, to the end. 


Blind to our eyes, the fiat goes, 
Who'll be taken, no mortal knows, 
But, only Love will the lot dispose. 


Only Love, with his wiser sight; 
Love alone, in his infinite might ; 
Love, who dwells in eternal light. 


Now are the fifty fingers gone 
To play some new play under the sun 
The childish fancy is past and gone. 


So let our boding prophecies go 
As childish, for do we not surely know 
The dear God holdeth our lot below? 
—J. K. Nutting, in the Salem (Mass.,) Gasette. 


ee 


Scorn not the slightest word or deed 
Nor deem it void of power, 

There’s fruit in each wind-wafted seed 
Waiting its natal hour. 


Work and despair not: give thy mite 
Nor care how small it be! 

God is with.all that serve the right, 
The holy, true, and free. 





A Beautiful deed.—A prettier and more pa- 
thetic story has seldom been told than one pub- 
lished in the Daily Telegraph. A hospital for 
sick children in the East End of London was “a 
tumble-down old wharf warehouse.” But it had 
to do for the sick children simply because there 
was no money to build a better place. One 
day, up the rickety stairs, holding on by the rope 
that served for banister, came a shabby, gruff 
old man, asking in a tone that seemed to threaten 
an action for damages, if this were a children’s 
hospital, and if they did not want a proper “ hos- 
pital?” The secretary, with faint hopes of a 
guinea, answered these questions and received— 
acheck for £1,000! They went over the place 
and when this unexpected angel of blessing had 
seen the children he came back, asked again for 
pen and ink, and wrote— a second thousand! 
Then with his coat buttoned, he was about to go, 
but one story after another of healing and of 
child-heroism flowed from the secretary’s lips, 
until, with a gruff“ Ha!” the coat was thrown 
back once more, the magic book produced, and 
a third thousand laid beside the others. “I 
found my way up and I can find my way down. 
Good-day!” The man of shabby coat and 
gruff voice was gone, but the secretary had the 
new building in his hands.— Christian Advocate. 





To the thoughtful observer of child-life, noth- 
ing is more noticeable than the sudden and 
seemingly unaccountable changes in the child’s 
mental and moral attitudes,—his interests, his 
motives, his habits, and his desires. In a single 
day there may be a whole change of front to- 
ward all that to him has been essential and fa- 
miliar. We smile at this, if we do not seriousl 
oppose it ; we call] it spasmodic, fickle, tieniel 
But the path of a child’s life is a path broken 
by sharp angles. Childhood is a period of 
startling revelation, an expedition of discovery. 
Almost daily the child is a voyager on the 
Challenger, an Agassiz in Brazil, a Faraday in 
the laboratory. As a result of a little boy’s 


first day in a kindergarten, he exhibited to his 
father a bird’s-nest on a branch, with a little 
bird beside it,—all modeled in clay. “See!” 
he exclaimed ; “ there is the birdie, there is the 
nest, and there are the three little eggs for the 
birdie to eat!” That child’s only idea of eggs 
was an article of diet. But when his father ex- 
claimed, “ Oh, not for the birdie to eat!” and 
followed it up with the facts in the case, that 
child had turned a sharp angle in his onward 
way. Here was a wholly new direction for 
thought. That was a larger discovery, a longer 
stride, in his little life, than a new species would 
prove to the naturalist, or a new star to the 
astronomer, or a new element to the chemist. 
Such revelations in the varied realm of truth 
pour in upon the child-mind in volleys. No 
adult mind could stand them without reeling in 
confusion. Yet how little do we dream of this 
multitude of new vistas daily opened to a child! 
How little do we realize the working of those 
secret forces whose surface outcroppings we some- 
what impatiently condemn as mere instability, 
—as fickleness and whim? The children are 
taught to respect their elders; do their elders 
sufficiently reverence them ?—Exchange. 





THE business pursuits of men are beset with 
Satan’s devices. A few years ago a noted evan- 
gelist from England delivered a discourse to 
business men in New York on “ Curious Arts,” 
in which he sought to expose some of the tricks 
which are frequently practiced in trade in order 
to secure gain. The sermon created some sensa- 
tion at the time, but if the preacher had been 
able to drag into the light all the dishonest 
schemes resorted to in the transaction of secular 
pursuits, he would have astonished the world. 
The devices by which some men and some pow- 
erful corporations and companies accumulate 
money at the expense of their employees, prey 
on the community and steal from each other, 
and the schemes by which the poor sometimes 
seek to get their own, as they say, have often 
been subjects of comment and debate ; but still 
they continue and multiply every year. Many 
suppose that these are merely plans invented by 
shrewd men for getting gain; but they are more. 
They are the inventions of the devil for destroy- 
ing souls. Those who practice them and those 
who witness them are intent on the temporal 
prize; but in the mind of the tempter there is a 
deeper design and a larger prize.—Exchange. 

a 

THE difference between the American Repub- 
lic and that of France was never more manifest 
than at the present time. The comfort and 
safety experienced by the nation while passing 
from one administration to another is an evidence 
of the solidity and stability of our institutions 
and Government. The uncertainty and doubt 
and suspicion which prevail in France are in- 
dications of the instability and the insecurity of 
the Republic. The fault is not so much with the 
form of Government as with the foundations of 
personal and social character on which the 
Government must rest. In France the inculea- 
tion of religion as a necessary part of education 
has been discouraged Fear of God, respect for 
the name and authority of the Supreme Ruler, 
and confidence in the moral law as an expres- 
sion of the Divine will have too little hold on the 
French heart. Religion is at so low an ebb that 
it has little influence on the social order and 
practical life of the people. If certain apostles 
of modern thought could have their way our 
Republic would soon be found tottering on sim- 
ilar shifting sands.— Christian Advocate. 


An Unfortunate Millionaire. 


A newspaper reporter recently congratulated 
a well known millionaire on his prosperous con- 
dition—a splendid establishment, high position, 
wife and daughters leaders of society, fine horses, 
everything in fact, that could be desired to make 
life pleasant. The reply was, “ You are greatly 
mistaken. There are few men in moderate cir- 
cumstances, not pinched by poverty and con- 
tent with their position, who are not infinitely 
more happy than I am. Whatever may bea 
man’s wealth, he can use for himself but a small 
portion of it. Like the poor man, he must eat, 
drink, sleep, and wear clothing. What he has 
more than this goes -to the benefit, possibly it 
might be more nearly correct to say to the in- 
jury of others, who regard what they receive as 
their right, and do not understand that any ob- 
ligation of gratitude, love or duty is impressed 
upon them as a consideration. The poor man 
more frequently enjoys good health, partakes of 
his simple meals with better appetite, enjoys sound 
sleep, and goes to his daily labor refreshed, and 
with but little care. If he is blessed with a good- 
tempered and sensible wife, not tainted by social 
ambition, his home becomes a little Heaven upon 
earth. Not so with the rich. The care of prop- 
erty is a constant source of anxiety. The am- 
bition of the wife is to be a leader in society; 
the daughters waste life in utter uselessness ; the 
sons become dissapated spendthrifts. For my- 
self I confess with much regret that I have very 
little intercourse, socially or otherwise, with my 
family. Other company is more congenial to 
them ; the daughters keep their beds until near 
noon—then dress for lunch ; the afternoons are 
devoted to making calls, receiving visits, attend- 
ing receptions ; the evenings to operas, concerts, 
or some kind of dissipation; no useful work 
forms any part of the daily or weekly program 
of their lives. 

The life of the boys is even more unsatisfactory. 
I give my sons at college an allowance of $200 
per month ; they cannot live on it, and bills are 
sent to me for payment.” 

“But,” said the reporter, “you must have 
some pleasure ; you have fine horses, and are 
fond of riding and driving.” “ Yes! when I 
am permitted such indulgence; but I have no 
rights that wife or children consider themselves 
bound to respect. My only privilege is to pay 
bills. I am a locomotive tank. Wants are 
legion, and every want must be gratified, cost 
what it may ; to object would be to destroy what 
little comfort remains in the family ; it is only 
by letting its members do as they please, that 
outbursts of dissatisfaction are prevented. 

“You referred to the opportunities for recre- 
ation in riding. I will give an illustration : 
Yesterday I ordered my man to bring my 
saddle horse; the reply came, ‘Very sorry, but 
Miss Julia has loaned him to her young man to 
take a ride with her in the Park. ‘Then bring 
the dog-cart; I will drive.’ ‘That’s gone, too; 
Master Charles has taken it for a drive with a 
friend.’ ‘Then I will take the two-horse carriage.’ 
The madam has taken that with the footman to 
make calls.’ So it goes. Do you envy me my 
wealth when I am not able to secure with it the 
ordinary enjoyments of life?” —Church Union. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Intelligence in a Dog.—Margaret Deland of 
Boston, has sent to “Our Dumb Animals,” the 
following ancedote of a favorite mastiff dog, 
Eric :—It seems that during the past year Eric 
has made friends with a kind Norwegian man, 
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who has lived in the neighborhood. It has been 
the habit of the dog to meet this old man and 
walk along with him, to be rewarded, perhaps, 
by a pleasant word or a pat on the head. On 
Saturday last a friend of this man and of my own 
came in to see me, and said to me, “Did you 
know that Mr. Bernsten is very ill, that he is 
dying? He cannot live through the day,” 
Eric was lying at my feet watching us with his 
bright, intelligent eyes, and we talked of Mr. 
Bernsten for some little time,—his kindness and 
goodness, and his dignity in facing death that 
was so surely coming. A little later Eric left 
us and I did not see him again until late in the 
evening. 

This is what occured in the meantime. Eric 
went out upon the street and followed some 
people, who, it seems, were lodgers in the same 
house in which Mr. Bernsten lived. When they 
reached the door of this house, Eric quietly en- 
tered with them, without any hindrance or any 
guidance from them. He walked up one flight 
of stairs and then another flight of stairs, until 
he came to a closed door. Here he stopped and 
softly scratched. Within that room was the 
dying man, with his children near him. When 
they heard this soft noise outside the door, some 
one rose and opened it, and there stood Eric. 
He entered, went over to the bedside and licked 
Mr. Bernsten’s hand gently. The dying man 
patted him feebly on the head, and then Eric 
turned and left the room and went down-stairs 
again. 

Who shall say how much he understood of the 
conversation about his friend, or what strange in- 
stinct led him to the door of that dying chamber ?” 


Preserving Lions and Alligators.—Neither 
lions nor alligators would appear at first sight 


to be ‘indispensable to the welfare of a civilized 
and orderly community. Nevertheless, the Gov- 
ernment of India has just felt itself constrained 
to issue a strict prohibition against killing the 
few remaining lions which have escaped the de- 
structive rifle of the British sportsman ; while 
nearer home the authorities of Louisiana have 
recently made public an order forbidding the 
shooting of alligators on the Mississippi, between 
Baton Rouge and New Orleans. By a strange 
coincidence, the proclamation issued at Calcutta 
bears the very same date as that of the Governor 
of Louisiana. The action of the Governor does 
not seem to be dictated by any special love of 
the scaly monster, but by fear of rats, which do 
an immense amount of damage to the corn on 
the riverside plantations. The alligators are 
“rough on rats,” when not interfered with by 
eager sportsman. But of late years they have 
been persecuted by man, and the rats have in 
consequence had everything their own way. 
While the reasons advanced by the New Orleans 
proclamation are entirely satisfactory and com- 
prehensible, it is difficult to understand the ob- 
ject which the British Government has in view 
in “ preserving” lions—New York Tribune. 


An Ingenious Device for Lighting the Bottom 
of the Sea.—In the investigations that were un- 
dertaken by the Prince of Monaco in deep sea 
soundings, an ingenious method was adopted to 
obtain specimens of the living creatures existing 
at the bottom of the ocean. The apparatus used 
was shown at the Paris exhibition. The cage 
in which the submarine animals were caught, 
according to Le Genie Civil, consisted of a 
cylinder of wire, having three conical entrances, 
like those of a lobster pot, and weighted for sub- 
mersion with detachable weights. It was, how- 
ever, very unlikely that at these immense depths, 


where the darkness is practically total, any fish 
would voluntarily find their way into the trap, 
and steps were taken to attract them by a light 
placed inside it. Obviously, no light was avail- 
able but an electric light, but to get an electric 
light to burn a mile or two under water was not 
easy. 

The only resource was to supply the incan- 
descent wire from a battery in the trap. Here, 
however, another difficulty occurred. It was 
necessary to inclose the battery, which had to be 
of considerable power, in a box of some kind, 
and, as the hydrostatic pressure at such depths 
was six or seven hundred pounds to the square 
inch, it was found impossible to make a box 
which was not crushed before it reached its des- 
tination. At last, however, this trouble was 
overcome by the curious device of connecting 
the box with a ballon. The ballon was made 
of cloth, dipped in India rubber, and so arrang- 
ed that the air in it was in communication with 
that in the battery box. 

On sinking the apparatus, the hydrostatic 
pressure, being virtually uniform all round the 
balloon, compressed it equally on all sides, forcing 
the air out of it into the battery box, until the 
pressure inside the box and balloon exactly bal- 
anced the pressure outside. This process went 
on to any extent, so that at the bottom of the 
sea, although the bailoon was reduced by the 
enormous force exerted on it to a small fraction 
of its original size, it still kept the internal and 
external pressure equal. On raising the appa- 
ratus again, it expanded as the pressure dimin- 
ished, and brought the battery box to the sur- 
face uninjured. So successful was this device 
that, not content with capturing deep-sea fish, 
the Prince and his assistants propose, on their 
next expedition, to send down a photographic 
apparatus and bring back negatives of the bot- 
tom of the ocean, as seen by the electric light.— 
Gas Lighting Journal. 


Bravery of Sparrows.—Captain Holzworth, of 
Cleveland, tells a curious story of a flock of 
sparrows. The cat belonging to his house was 
in the habit of capturing one of the birds to sat- 
isfy her own appetite, while the Captain’s wife 
fed the sparrows with crumbs. This was not 
practised many times before the wily little birds 
took precautions against further depredations by 
a constant lookout, all flying in a body on the 
first indication of a spring from Tabby. At 
last, one day, after she had been frustrated by 
this manceuvre and sat patiently awaiting the 
return of the birds, they held a convention on 
the fence, conducted, like many human conven- 
tions, with much unintelligible chattering, and 
resumed their repast. After the cat had become 
satisfied that they were too much engrossed in 
eating to notice her, she made another spring. 
The birds were up in an instant, and, instead of 
flying away as usual, they formed themselves 
into a hollow square, and charged upon the foe. 
Some got upon the cat’s back, and scratched 
and pecked with all their might, others flew 
right into her face, while the balance chased her. 
The cat was so surprised at first that she stood, 
unable to move. The birds became more and 
more infuriated, and fought so savagely that 
they drove the fue down the garden path on a 
full gallop and under the barn. They returned 
to their feast, and were left unmolested the rest 
of the winter, the cat keeping at a safe distance 
whenever they appeared.— Cleveland Leader. 


Submarine Divers.—Water exerts great press- 
ure ona diver, even at moderate depths. Every 
30 feet of descent represents an additional weight 


of about 15 pounds on the square inch. Prag. 
tice has shown that a submarine worker breathe 
without much effort, has control over all hig 
organs, and preserves his presence of mind dowy 
to about 120 feet, but below 150 feet the extern. 
al pressure produces uncontrollable physiologi. 
cal effects upon his internal organs, and life iy 
endangered. 


Native Peruvian Cotton.— Gossypium herbace. 
um peruvianum, an article used very extensively 
in Europe, in the manufacture of woolen goods, 
with which it mixes readily, on account of itg 
rough, strong, and long fiber, is produced abun. 
dantly throughout the State after the rainy seg. 
sons, which are periodical, and occur generally 
every seven years, and is cultivated always 
along the banks of rivers on lowlands irrigated 
by the overflow of streams. 

The plant is arborescent and perennial, and after 
fully developing, continues producing cotton for 
five or six years in succession, provided there be 
some moisture in the ground, needing, however, 
very little of it on account of its deep rooting, 
thus reaching moisture at great depths. 

The system of cultivation of this plant is quite 
primitive, the seeds being planted by making 
holes in the ground with spades, without tilling 
or manuring the soil. The plant becomes de 
veloped and begins to bear cotton, in dry and 
sandy soil about six months after planting, and 
about nine months in rich and wet lands, con- 
tinuing to yield at short intervals for five or six 
years more in succession. It is wonderful to be. 
hold the same plant in blossom, with pods, buds, 
and cotton, all at the same time, and givings 
continual yield for the time above stated. 

The soil is wonderfully rich, and in the valley 
of Payta, Columbus, has been under cultivation 
by the aborigines, from time immemorial, as its 
fertility is kept up unimpaired, by the deposit 
left by the inundations—which occur about once 
in seven years. 

The cotton is collected when the pods open, 
by women and children, who are paid about 40 
cents for every quintal (100 pounds). It is 
taken from the fields to the ginning house, where 
it is cleaned and made into bales of about 175 
pounds each. 

The quantity exported annually averages from 
65,000 to 70,000 bales, the gross value of which, 
at current prices here, is about $2,000,000 in 
current money—(Bolivian silver dollars, equal 
to 68 cents each). Seeds are now also exported 
for oil making. Europe is the market for both 
products.— Consular Reports of the U. S., 1890. 


Items. 


Satan is a Skilful Soul-winner.—His schemes are 
laid with marvellous success. Prizes have frequently 
been offered for good conduct and proficiency in 
studies at school, but the prize system is not mo 
nopolized by the day-school and Sunday-schodl 
teachers. It is said that a teacher in Chicago re 
cently discovered in the possession of her scholars 
cards which had been given them by a saloon 
keeper near the school. The cards were punched 
for every drink taken by the boys, one punch for 
beer, two for straight drinks, oat three for mixed 
drinks. At the expiration of each month prize 
were given, the boy having the largest number 
holes punched in his card received a revolver, the 
emake life of Jesse James, and the third a meer 
schaum pipe. Surely this is carying on the drink 
business with a high hand.— Christian Advocate. 


Indian Logic.—In the North American Review, 
there is an exceedingly interesting article by Bishop 
Whipple, in which he describes his experience 
among the Red Indians. From the following amut 
ing story we learn that even among the Indians ex 
ample preaches much more eloquently than pre 
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tenor of Scripture, it would be sufficient to convince 
an honest seeker for light. 

We can hardly conceive that Jesus our Saviour 
ever decked himself with worldly ornaments as 
many church members do in these days. Simplicity 
and humility so mark every act of his life and 
characterize all his teachings, that even the skeptic 


cept. The Bishop had been blaming Wabasha, a 
chief in the Dacotah mission, for holding a scalp 
dance over a murdered Chippeway, and threatening 
pim with Divine vengeance on the great accounting 
day. This was the Indian’s response :— 

The old chief smiled, drew his pipe from his 
mouth, blew a cloud of smoke upward, and said :— 


depends on what we are within. What we see 
shows what we are. 





Weather report for Sixth Month, observed at 
Westtown, Chester County, Pa., by William F. 
Wickersham : 


“White man go to war with his own brother in the | and infidel can but admire. To be aChristian isto] Mean Barometer, 30.010 
same country; kill more men than Wabasha can | be like Christ; partaking of his nature, bearing his} Highest “ 30.348 on 9th 
count in all his life. Great Spirit smiles, says | image. How then can a holy woman wear worldly| Lowest “ 29.783 “ 12th 
‘good white man ; he has my book ; I love him very | attire? A person’s taste is usually shown in her} Mean Temperature, 71°6 
much; I have a good place for him by-and-by.’ | dress. When one is following Jesus, living forHim| Highest “ 89°2 on 25th 
The Indian is a wild man; he has no Great Spirit | alone, will she desire to deck herself with earth’s Lowest . 50° “ Oth 
book; he kills one man; has a scalp dance; Great | adornings? Surely, to one whose heart has been| Greatest daily range, 30°)“ Ast & 9th 
Spirit is mad, and says, ‘bad Indian, I will put him | washed in the blood, superfluities in dress will be} Least = “ 6° ist 
ina bad place by-and-by.’ Wabasha don’t believe | wfter/y distasteful. Such an one can truly sing, Total rainfall, 2.83 inches, 
it.”—Selected. “ There’s no thirsting for earth’s pleasures, Number of clear days, 15. 

saa : ree Or aieeal i andl - Number of fair days, 8. 

Secret Societies.—The increase of secret societies, ee ee aes 


Number of cloudy days, _—7. 
Prevailing direction of wind West. 
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For I’ve found a richer treasure, 
One that fadeth not away.” 

We once heard a preacher say, “ You cannot 
shake the dead leaves off a tree, but just let the new 
life in the spring course through the branches and 
they will fad/ off easily and naturally. So it is diffi- 
cult to get unsaved women to dress plainly, but let 
them get eternal life in their hearts and see how 
— the garb changes.”— Adelaide L. Beers, in 

yarnest Christian. 


the separate organization of classes, and the efforts 
of each class to obtain legislation for its own exclu- 
sive benefit bodes no good to the general public. 
This special and class legislation is sought through 
secret combination, the members of the society 
taking an extra-judicial oath of secrecy. The re- 
sult is that what ought to be a united people is be- 
coming separated into segments, each organization 
for itself and against all the other people of the 
commonwealth. The result is that those that do 
not organize and combine together for their own 
protection are left at the mercy of these combina- 
tions, and it is the honest, industrious, well-doing 
class who do not combine to promote their own 
pecuniary interest. I may say it is secret socie- 
ties for the promotion of the pecuniary interest 
of the members which are objectionable, and it is 
the element of secrecy which renders them danger- 
ous to the community at large. Of course our re- 
ligious or beneficial societies of any kind or part- 
nership for business purposes are not objectionable, 
but they are never connected by any element of 
oath-bound secrecy. The fruits of secret society 
sa are beginning to ripen. Those of Mollie 

_ anarchists and Clan-na-Gaels have al- 
ready been tried, and found bitter to the taste. By 
their admitted necessity for secrecy they declare 
that their ends and purposes are such as will not 
bear the light.— Associate Presbyterian. 


A Question of Morals.—The Christian Advocate 
publishes the following Query and Answer. 

Q. 3152. If two unconverted persons wager a 
sum of money, and before the bet is decided the 
victorious person becomes religious, would it be 
right for the said person to accept the stakes, pro- 
vided that it be used wholly for Christian purposes? 


A. The writer of this question informs us that he 
is a young man of eighteen years of age. We take 
great pleasure in answering him: 

First, the proviso is without meaning, for it 
would be just as right to receive and expend it 
upon a bicycle or a watch or a dog as to expend it 
upon Bibles or taking care of the poor. It would 
not be right in any case to receive it, because he 
who is converted cannot voluntarily receive the re- 
sults of an incomplete wrong act begun before con- 
version. 

Suppose he had gone into partnership with some 
one to rob a house, and the robbery had been per- 
petrated, but the plunder had not been divided, who 
would suppose it right for the Christian to take his 
share? We do not say these cases are parallel in 
gravity of the act, but that they are so in the ele- 
ment of wrong, and show the principle. 

It is his duty to say, “‘ When I made that bet I 
was not a Christian. I now think gambling in all 
its forms is wrong, and I will not take the money.” 
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The published reports of the proceedings of 
both Dublin and London Yearly Meetings refer 
to the fact that there is at the present time no 
epistolary correspondence kept up between either 
of those Yearly Meetings and that of Philadel- 
phia. From the tone of several letters recently re- 
ceived from Great Britain, we infer that there 
exists a willingness among many Friends in 
those Yearly Meetings that such correspondence 
should be reopened. Indeed, a letter from Lon- 
don says, “The door is locked on your side 
only.” 

We have little doubt that the visit (as yet 
uncompleted) which has been paid by two 
members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 
various parts of Great Britain has tended to 
strengthen the desire for closer and more unre- 
stricted intercouse. The general testimony which 
has reached us, in regard to this visit, is one of 
satisfaction—that it has been acceptable to the 
churches. Orfe letter, addressed to the editor, 
finds fault with our Friends for speaking on one 
occasion on the subject of dress, but notwith- 
standing, says they are “very acceptable with 
us.” The presence and labors of acceptable 
ministers could scarcely fail to awaken a query 
as to the causes which prevented an interchange 
of epistles, such as takes place between London 
Yearly Meeting and other similar bodies in 
America. 

But the letters received do not all speak the 
same language, as to the desirability of a re- 
newal of correspondence. One from Great 
Britain says: “I feel full unity with the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in not correspond- 
ing with London Y. M., and I long to be able 
to strengthen your hands in keeping your very 
important position in upholding the principles 
of ‘Truth as held by the early Friends. As long 
as you keep to yourselves, although you may be 
weak, yet you are as a body, a living epistle, 
read and known by all around you.” 

In thinking upon the underlying causes, 
which have rendered possible the suspension of 
a correspondence, which had been carried on 
for so many years—ever since the first settle- 
ment of Friends in this country, the writer well 
remembers the high estimation in which Lon- 
don Y. M. was held among us in his youthful 
days; and the unity which was felt with such 
faithful laborers from that country as George 
and Ann Jones, Thomas Shillitoe and Daniel 
Wheeler. The first serious wound which this 
bond experienced, was by the course pursued 


New England Yearly Meeting, (Larger Body).— 
This was held at Newport, R. L., commencing on 
Sixth Mo. 13th. 

The number of members was stated to be 4468, 
an increase of five over last year. 

The Normal Institute for colored pupils at Mary- 
ville, Tennessee, was reported to be in a flourishing 
condition, with an average attendance of 144. Ben- 
jamin Knowles, a Friend who had done much dur- 
ing his life time to forward the work of this institu- 
tion, had died during the year and left a bequest by 
his will for its continued support. 

The health and progress in their studies of the 
og at Providence Boarding School were stated to 

ave been very good. The number of boarders was 
132, and of day scholars, 31. The introduction of 
music lessons as part of the instruction given, and 
the attention paid to art, &c.,do not seem to us 
favorable to the training of the young in the self- 
denying principles of the Gospel as held by the 
Society of Friends. 

The proposition from Kansas Yearly Meeting for 
a permanent conference of the Yearly Meetings, 
was declined. 

A novel feature was the devotion of an hour to 
special religious service in memory of Friends who 
had deceased during the last year. 

A petition was adopted to the governments of the 
wath to discountenance the liquor traffic, and 
cease to legalize it. 

It was decided to discontinue the practice of giv- 
ing returning minutes by the Yearly Meeting to 
ministers from abroad. 

The meeting next year is to be held at Portland, 


Maine. 

The Philadelphia Press of Sixth Mo. 26th, con- 
tains a report of the Yearly Meeting from a special 
correspondent, which says: “ A number of changes 
in the feelings and practices of the members were 
apparent, the younger members being much more 
progressive in their methods, while the older and 
more conservative people are gradually changing 
from their adherence to many of the old-time cus- 
toms.” Evidences of this change are seen in the 
noticeable increase in the use of singing in meet- 
ings; and in the degree of support given to min- 
isters. 

simian nimeliaiaiaasiiiinaaica 

Adorning.—-‘* Whose adorning let it not be that 
outward adorning of plaiting the hair, and of 
wearing of gold, or of putting on of apparel; But 
let it be the hidden man of the heart, in that which 
18 not corruptible, even the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit. . . For after this manner in the old 
time the holy women also, . . adorned them- 
selves.”—1 Peter iii. 3-5. 


_ The apostle here gives plain instruction to Chris- 
flan women in regard to their attire. If this was 
the only passage of Scripture that made any refer- 
ence to dress, agreeing as it does with the whole 


Our eyes are guided by our hearts. They are 
quick to catch a sight of that for which our 
longings are alive. We can see a dear one’s 
face a long way off, when we are watching for it 
at a crowded railway exit. A college student 
can see the colors of his own college in the 
buttonhole of a street-passer, when one leas in- 
terested would never notice that tiny bit of 
enamel. It is the same in every sphere of being. 
“Spiritual things are spiritually discerned.” 
What we fix our eyes on outside of ourselves 
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by English Friends in reference to writings 
issued by some of their members, designed to 
promote the study of the Holy Scriptures, but 
containing sentiments inconsistent with the 
teachings of early Friends, teachings which had 
always been regarded among us as expressing 
the true principles of the Gospel. The Brief 
Narrative of the Position of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting* clearly sets forth the concern which 
was felt by that body on this subject, and the 
practical refusal of London Y. M. to take any 
effective steps to discourage the circulation of 
the unsound doctrines alluded to. The natural 
effect of this was to lessen the confidence with 
which that body had been regarded as a 
standard bearer of primitive Quakerism. This 
confidence was still further weakened by its 
subsequent acts in giving countenance to sec- 
tions of the Society in this country, which our 
Yearly Meeting refused to acknowledge as true 
representatives of the Society of Friends in their 
respective limits—especially in the case of the 
division in Ohio Yearly Meeting. 

And an additional cause of uneasiness has 
been the belief that, in some of the benevolent 
or professedly religious movements that have 
developed among Friends of Great Britain, 
there has been a neglect and disregard of those 
limitations, which would be imposed by a faithful 
adherence to our principles. 

While these considerations, as we _ believe, 
have had an important influence in discourag- 
ing Friends of Philadelphia from the con- 
tinuance of correspondence, yet we do not 
doubt that there are in the limits of London 
and Dublin Yearly Meetings, many Friends of 
deep religious experience, who are sincerely de- 
sirous of maintaining the profession of our faith 
without wavering, and many others, who are 
well-disposed, and desirous of promoting the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom among men, although in 
some respects they may lack clearness of spirit- 
ual vision. It is right to feel sympathy with 
such, and to cherish a desire that a clear testi- 
mony for the truth may be upheld in that land 
where the light of the Gospel so gloriously shone 
forth 250 years ago. 

But if an effort were made officially to manifest 
sympathy with such by epistle, it would seem 
necessary to accompany it with a clear protest 
against some things that have received counte- 
nance in London Yearly Meeting, or else we 
should be looked upon as drawing back from 
the position we had taken in defence of the 
Truth; and so would practically weaken the 
hands of those who are endeavoring to support 
the ancient principles of the Society. Such a 
protest, it would be unpleasant to send, nor 
could we expect that it would be kindly received. 

The outlook of the times indicates that it 
will be necessary to wait in patience until the 
Head of the Church himself gives the com- 
mand and opens the way for the resumption of 
epistolary correspondence. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—The President has signed the act 
for the admission of Wyoming as a State. He has also 
signed the Silver bill, which provides that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall purchase 4,500,000 ounces of 
silver per month, or so much thereof as may be offered 
at market price, not exceeding $1 for 371.25 grains of 
pure silver. Treasury notes are to be issued therefor, 
redeemable in gold or silver at the discretion of the 
Secretary. 

Senator Allison has discovered that the reckless 
prodigality of the present Congress will bankrupt the 
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Treasury, and cause a probable deficiency of nearly 
one hundred millions per annum. 

Major General John C. Fremont died suddenly at 
his residence in New York, on the afternoon of the 
13th instant of peritonitis. He was in the 78th year 
of his age. 

On the 8th instant, the Lottery bill passed the 
Louisiana House of Representatives over the Gov- 
ernor’s veto — yeas, 68; nays, 31. The bill would 
have passed the Senate also, but for the sudden illness 
of one of the Senators. So the Senate, to avoid being 
beaten, adopted a report to the effect that the Gov- 
ernor’s signature was not necessary to a Constitutional 
amendment. The House adopted the same view, and 
the bill has been sent to the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth for promulgation without the Governor’s signa- 
ture and without having been passed over his veto. 
There will arise out of this a law question to be de- 
cided by the Courts. 

According to a Dover special to the New York Tri- 
bune, “ not a single carload of peaches will be shipped 
this season from Delaware. Very few growers will 
have even a basket for their own use, and very many 
of them not a single peach. It isn’t, however, in Dela- 
ware alone that the crop has failed. In no section will 
there be many peaches. In some sections there will 
be none. California will have a moderate crop, and 
the growers will realize handsome profits. The Cali- 
fornia peaches are already being bought up by specu- 
lators.” 

The Coroner’s jury in the Hill Farm mine disaster 
at Dunbar, Penna., has rendered a verdict holding 
Robert Lang, the Superintendent, criminally respon- 
sible. All the victims are believed to have been 
burned to death. 

On the 13th instant a tornado devastated the country 
on the northern side of St. Paul, causing great damage 
to property and loss of life. Five people are stated to 
have been killed outright and twelve injured. The 
same night an excursion steamer was sunk by the tor- 
nado, on Lake Pepin, Minnesota. Over 60 bodies have 
been recovered. 

An explosion occurred on the Lake steamer Tioga, 
on the 11th instant, while she was being unloaded. 
The canse of the explosion is unknown, but it was fol- 
lowed by fire and the vessel went to the bottom of the 
Chicago River. Twenty-two bodies had been recovered 
up to the 14th instant. 

The official census of Wilkesbarre, Pa., shows a 
population of 37,750, a gain of 60 per cent. since 1880. 
t is expected that the total population of Luzerne 

County will be over 200,000. The estimated popula- 
tion of Hudson County, New Jersey, is 272,000. The 
population of York, Penna., is reported to be 20,700, a 
gain of 6800 since 1880. 

The Bogostoff Volcano, in the Aleutian Islands, is in 
active eruption, after having been quiescent since 1796. 
It is less than a thousand feet high, but the flames rise 
2000 feet above its summit. Mount Sheldon, 5000 feet 
high, on another of the islands, is emitting steam and 
smoke. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 553; 70 less 
than during the previous week and 54 less than during 
the corresponding period last year. Of the whole num- 
ber 290 were males and 263 females: 222 were under 
one year of age: 97 died of cholera infantum; 39 of 
consumption ; 32 of marasmus; 28 of diseases of the 
heart ; 27 of inanition ; 23 of convulsions ; 22 of inflam- 
mation of the stomach and bowels ; 17 of inflammation 
of the brain ; 16 of pneumonia; 15 of debility; 14 of 
old age; 13 of typhoid fever; 12 of bronchitis; 12 of 
Bright’s disease and 10 of casualties. 

Markets, &e.—U. 8. 4}’s, 103} ; 4’s 122; currency 6’s, 
113 a 123. 

Corron was quiet but steady, on a basis of 12} ets. 
per pound for middling uplands. 

FrEep.—Winter bran, choice $14.25; do. fair to 
prime, $13.50 a $14; spring bran, $13 a $13.50. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $2.25 a 
$2.60; do. do., extras, $2.75 a $3.00; No. 2 winter 
family, $3.25 a $3.50; Pennsylvania, roller process, 
$3.50 a $4.25; Western winter, clear, $3.90 a $4.35; 
do., straight, $4.40 a $4.75; winter patent, $4.75 a 
$5.25; Minnesota, clear, $3.75 a $4.25; do straight, 
$4.35 a $4.75; do., patent, $4.90 a $5.25; do. do., 
favorite brands higher. Rye flour was steady, and sold 
at $3.25 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

Gratn.—No. 2 red wheat, 925 a 93 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 43} a 44} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 374 a 38 ets. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 54 a 5} cts.; good, 43 a 5 
cts.; medium, 4§ a 48 cts.; fair, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 
4 a 4} cts.; culls, 3 a 3% cts.; fat cows, 2} a 3} cts. 

Sueep.—Extra 5} a 5} cts. ; good, 5 a5} cts. ; medium, 





4} a°4} cts.; common, 3} a 4 cts.; culls, 2} a 3} eg: 
lambs, 43 a 8 cts. 

Hoes.—Good light Western, 5§ a 5} cts.; commog 
heavy, 5% a 5} cts. 

Fore1gn.—On the 10th instant, in the House of 
Commons, W. H. Smith, the Government leader, stated 
that, in view of the late period of the session, the Goy. 
ernment had decided not to proceed with the outstand. 
ing order relating to the postponement of the con. 

sideration of bills from one session to another. It had 
also decided to drop the Irish Land Purchase bill and 
the Tithes bill during the present session, but to agai 
introduce them at the next session, which would open 
in Eleventh Month. 

The Turkish Government has sent a new note to the 
British Government demanding that it fix a date upon 
which Egypt will be evacuated by the British troops, 
without the right of again occupying that country. 

A dispatch from Muscat, dated the 9th instant, says; 
“ A terrific cyclone has prevailed here and in the ad. 
jacent country. Great Sune e was done in the city 
and surrounding country. Many houses, both here 
and on the plantations, were demolished. The loss of 
life was appalling. Reports thus far received show 
that over 700 persons were killed.” 

The French traveller Bonvalot, accompanied b 
Prince Henry of Orleans, has crossed Thibet, and ar. 
rived at Tatsien, in the Province of Se-Chuen, China, 

At Osaka, Japan, on the 15th of last month, over 50 
people were drowned during the launching of a new 
sailing vessel. About 250 people crowded on the 
and the owner, becoming apprehensive, ordered 100 of 
them ashore. When the launch commenced it was 
ebb tide, and the ropes used in securing her being too 
short the vessel keeled. The people on board imme- 
diately rushed to the other side, which had the effect 
of turning the vessel completely over, and those on 
board were precipitated into the water. At last ac 
counts 55 bodies had been recovered and four persons 
were missing. About 20 persons were injured. 

A despatch from Zanzibar states that Dr. Peters, the 
German explorer, reached the coast from the interior 
of Africa, on the 8th instant. 

The London agent of the National Bank of Urugua: 
received a cable dispatch from Montevideo, on the th 
inst., stating that a law suspending the conversion into 
specie of the notes of the National Bank for a maxi- 
mum period of six months has been decreed. The Gor- 
ernment guarantees the payment of the notes of the 
bank cedulas and Government debts, all of which are 
payable in gold. The emission of bank notes will be 
limited to $12,500,000, and will be guaranteed by the 
proper officials. This emission will be received every- 
where the same as gold. The despatch further states 
that absolute confidence prevails in monetary circles, 

Buenos Ayres, Seventh Month 10.—At a meeting of 
prominent foreign bankers to-day a deputation <a 
pointed to confer with the Minister of Finance on the 
question of a forced currency. The panic is increasing. 
Gold is at 320 premium. The run on the banks con- 
tinues. 

The ferry landing stage at Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, 
collapsed on the night of the 11th instant, precipita- 
ting a large crowd of men, women and children inte 

the water. At last accounts four bodies had been re 
covered, and it was believed that four others were still 
in the water. 

Advices from St. Johns, Newfoundland, say that 
there have been 2671 cases of diphtheria and 503 deaths 
since the outbreak of the epidemic. The disease is 
now under control. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from William H. Corse, M. D., Del., $2, 
vol. 64, and for Mary Ann Spencer, $2, vol. 64; from 
Caleb Wood, Philad’a, $2, vol. 64; from Benjamin 
H. Lightfoot, Pa., $2, vol. 64, and for Daniel Koll, 0, 
$2, vol. 64; from Deborah Satterthwaite, N. J., $2, 
vol. 64; from Abner Allen, Cal., $2, vol. 64. 


Bas Remittances received after Third-day evening will 
not appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 
Westtown Boarpino Scnoon.—The fall and winter 
term of 1890-91 will begin Ninth Mo. 2d. 
Parents and others intending to send children to the 
school, will please make immediate application to 
J.G. Win.taMs, Sup’t., Westtown, Pa. 








Diep, at his residence, near Concordville, Delaware 
Co., Pa., on Second-day, the 12th of Fifth Mo. 1890, 
CALEB Eyre Tuomas, in the 72nd year of his 
An esteemed member and overseer of Concord Month- 
ly Meeting, Penna. 
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